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The  Lincoln-Thornton  Debate  of  1856  at 
Shelbyville,  Illinois 


By  Homer  H.  Cooper 

On  June  15, 1856,  Abraham  Lincoln  met  Anthony  Thornton 
in  political  debate  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  probably  his  first 
forensic  encounter  after  linking  his  fortunes  with  the  Bepub- 
lican  Party.  An  oil  painting  depicting  the  scene  was  unveiled 
with  fitting  ceremony  in  Shelbyville  on  April  17,  1917,  resur- 
recting memories  of  the  occasion  and  preserving  for  posterity 
details  of  the  event. 

Overshadowed  by  more  important  debates  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  held  two  years  afterwards,  the  Shelbyville  debate 
almost  had  been  forgotten.  Unwritten  and  unsung,  it  was 
threatened  with  oblivion  until  a  Shelbyville  painter  revived 
the  tradition  and  immortalized  it  as  his  theme  on  canvas. 
To  Bobert  Marshall  Boot,  artist-historian,  belongs  all  credit 
for  production  of  a  complete  and  unequalled  account  of  the 
debate. 


its  place  in  Lincoln's  life 


Few  histories  or  biographies,  if  any,  even  mention  a  Lin- 
coln-Thornton debate.  Admittedly  it  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
least  spectacular  encounters  and  was  held  in  an  inconspicu- 
ous locality  against  a  man  whose  fame  was  restricted.  The 
grave  issues  which  later  became  so  evident  were  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  nor  was  Lincoln  quite  the  accepted  exponent 
of  one  side  of  the  dark  controversy.  Yet,  study  of  events  and 
conditions  prior  to  the  debate  convinces  that  it  came  during 
the  critically  formative  period  of  Lincoln 's  political  life. 

After  serving  a  lethargic  term  in  Congress  as  a  Whig,  Lin- 
coln had  resumed  practice  of  law  in  Springfield,  with  his  eye 
on  public  affairs.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  had  neutralized 
the  Missouri  Compromise  measures  by  May,  1854,  and  Doug- 
las, its  sponsor  in  Congress,  had  returned  to  an  apathetic 
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welcome  in  Illinois.  Cook,  Judd,  Palmer  and  others  had 
revolted  from  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture, forcing  Douglas  to  defend  his  program,  which  he  did 
by  a  speech  delivered  in  the  State  House  in  Springfield  during 
the  State  Fair  that  autumn.  The  next  day,  Lincoln,  still  a 
Whig,  replied  to  Douglas,  and  at  Peoria  on  October  16,  1854, 
the  two  men  met  in  joint  debate  on  the  issue  of  State  sover- 
eignty.   Then  both  ceased  public  speaking  by  agreement. 

On  November  7, 1854,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
legislature,  still  a  Whig,  but  he  resigned  the  office  because 
he  was  a  candidate  before  the  General  Assembly  for  United 
States  Senator,  and  members  of  the  legislature  were  not 
eligible  for  that  office.  But  national  issues  surely  were  disin- 
tegrating the  party  and  Lincoln  realized  it.  Defections  from 
old  lines,  wavering  existence  of  such  new  cliques  as  Know 
Nothings  and  Abolitionists,  and  the  obvious  need  for  a  new 
organization  with  firm  adherence  to  principles  regarded  as 
politically  mandatory  by  northern  leaders,  led  to  institution  of 
the  Eepublican  party  in  Illinois  only  a  short  time  after  its 
creation  in  Michigan.  A  state  convention  was  held  at  Bloom- 
ington  on  May  29,  1856.  Lincoln  was  present  as  a  delegate 
from  Sangamon  County,  then  and  there  eternally  deserting  the 
Whigs.  Here  it  was  that  he  delivered  his  celebrated  "Lost 
Speech,' '  unreported  because  Herndon  was  overcome  by  its 
power,  "threw  pen  and  paper  away  and  lived  only  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  hour." 

His  fate  thus  cast  with  the  new  party,  Lincoln  busied  him- 
self with  its  other  leaders  to  increase  its  followers.  The  con- 
vention had  nominated  Bissell  for  governor  of  Illinois  and 
had  indorsed  Fremont  for  president.  Meetings  were  called 
in  every  county  seat  to  ratify  the  proceedings  and  platform, 
and  since  county  gatherings  generally  were  swayed  by  men 
who  had  heard  the  "Lost  Speech"  invariable  requests  were 
made  for  Lincoln  to  repeat  it  locally.  Being  a  candidate  for 
presidential  elector,  Lincoln  felt  it  his  duty  to  canvass  the 
state,  and  in  all  he  accepted  about  fifty  such  invitations.  One 
of  these  invitations  came  from  Shelbyville  and  resulted  in  the 
debate  with  Anthony  Thornton. 


■  ■ 
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SHELBY    COUNTY    PRELIMINARIES 


Due  in  great  measure  to  southern  ancestry  of  its  pioneers, 
Shelby  County  in  these  stirring  times  was  overwhelmingly 
Democratic.  Even  Whigs  were  a  helpless  minority.  Hope 
for  growth  of  the  new  Black  Republican  Party  here  was  faint. 
No  delegate  had  represented  the  county  at  the  Bloomington 
convention  (1),  and  the  less  than  score  of  well-standing  resi- 
dents who  quickly  adhered  to  its  platform  were  isolated  prop- 
agandists. Nevertheless,  they  were  strong  in  the  faith,  and 
after  thoughtful  consultation  determined  to  conduct  a  Repub- 
lican campaign.  Such  men  as  Thomas  A.  Marshall  and  George 
C.  Harding  of  Coles  County,  neighboring  Shelby  on  the  east, 
and  John  A.  Freeland  of  Moultrie  County  to  the  north,  who 
had  attended  the  Bloomington  meeting,  told  of  the  wonderful 
Lincoln  plea  and  of  its  power  to  convince.  Decision  was  made 
to  invite  Lincoln,  then  already  stumping  Illinois,  to  meet  a 
Shelby  County  Democrat  in  joint  debate.  A  conference  with 
local  Democratic  leaders  was  held  in  Shelbyville  the  first  week 
in  June,  1856,  and  the  name  of  Anthony  Thornton,  then  the 
county's  most  distinguished  citizen  and  a  recent  convert  to 
Democracy,  was  suggested.  A  committee  waited  upon  Thorn- 
ton and  he  consented  to  meet  Lincoln.  At  once  a  letter  (2) 
was  sent  to  Lincoln  in  Springfield,  inviting  him  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  Republican  Party  in  darkest  Shelby  County, 
and,  to  the  delight  of  the  less-than-score,  he  accepted,  desig- 
nating June  15, 1856,  as  the  day. 


Lincoln's  opponent 


The  man  selected  to  sustain  the  standards  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  the  marked  antithesis  of  Lincoln  in  birth,  educa- 
tion and  environment.  The  Thornton  family  traced  unbroken 
lineage  to  English  planters  of  Virginia.  The  first  Anthony 
Thornton  was  a  Kentucky  pioneer  in  1808,  settling  in  Bourbon 
County.  He  had  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Colonial  army. 
The  second  Anthony  Thornton  owned  a  large  farm  six  miles 
east  of  Paris,  Kentucky,  and  on  it  the  third  Anthony  Thorn- 
ton, later  to  debate  with  Lincoln,  was  born  in  1814.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Towles  of  Virginia. 

From  the  age  of  five  years  until  sixteen,  Anthony  III  lived 
on  his  grandfather's  farm  in  Bourbon  County,  for  his  father 
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and  mother  died  before  recollection  began.  Here  he  was 
taught  by  two  tutors  in  elementary  studies.  In  June,  1831,  he 
attended  an  academy  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  in  1832  he 
enrolled  in  Center  College.  One  year  later  he  went  to  Oxford 
College  in  Ohio,  and  in  1834  removed  to  Miami  University, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  September,  1834, 
with  a  high  record  for  scholarship  in  Greek,  Latin,  German 
and  French. 

From  college  young  Thornton  returned  to  Paris,  Kentucky, 
and  studied  law  with  an  uncle,  John  R.  Thornton.  On  August 
23,  1836,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  Kentucky  courts.  Two 
months  later  he  departed  to  locate  in  Missouri,  but  at  St. 
Louis  took  a  queer  notion  to  visit  Springfield,  Illinois.  By 
boat  and  stage  he  journeyed  overland  through  Meredosia  and 
Jacksonville,  arriving  in  Springfield  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1836.  There  he  learned  that  W.  F.  Thornton,  a  distant  kins- 
man, was  established  well  in  Shelbyville,  county  seat  of  Shelby 
County,  and  he  decided  to  visit  the  place  and  possibly  to  locate 
there.  So,  in  October,  1836,  Anthony  Thornton  began  his 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  residence  in  Shelby  County. 

An  aristocrat  in  mien,  deportment  and  bearing,  commen- 
surately  financed,  elegantly  attired  and  possessing  unusual 
ability  with  energy  to  use  it,  young  Thornton  early  took  a 
leader's  position  in  the  community.  In  December,  1836,  he 
traveled  to  Vandalia,  then  State  capital,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  practice  law  in  Illinois.  On  that  visit 
he  attended  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and  became  acquainted 
with  such  men  as  0.  B.  Ficklin,  Usher  F.  Linder,  Orville  H. 
Browning — and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thereafter,  while  build- 
ing his  law  practice  in  Shelbyville,  Thornton  frequently  met 
Lincoln  riding  circuit  in  Bond,  Montgomery,  Fayette,  Effing- 
ham, Shelby,  Christian,  Moultrie,  Macon,  Piatt,  Coles  and 
Edgar  counties,  and  a  friendship,  real,  if  not  intimate,  devel- 
oped. Admiration  for  Lincoln  found  expression  (3)  in  later 
years  in  these  few  words  by  Thornton : 

6 i  Of  all  the  lawyers  whom  I  ever  met,  Lincoln  was  the  most 
marked  for  his  fairness  and  honesty.  He  was  always  earnest 
and  forcible  and  could  manage  and  present  a  good  case  with 
as  much  power  and  clearness  as  any  man  I  ever  saw." 
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Strangely,  Thornton  supported  the  Whig  party  from 
earliest  manhood  down  to  the  party's  demise  in  1856.  Then 
he  swung  over  to  the  Democrats  and  his  first  public  effort  in 
support  of  the  new  affiliation  was  his  reply  to  Lincoln.  In 
fact,  Lincoln  and  Thornton  had  been  leaders  together  among 
the  Illinois  Whigs  until  1856. 

Like  Lincoln,  Thornton  had  been  privileged  to  hold  high 
office  in  the  State;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Illinois  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1847-8.  Like  Lincoln,  Thornton  had  attained 
to  an  unusual  measure  of  success  at  the  bar,  was  a  forceful 
and  eloquent  speaker  and  was  a  giant  in  size.  In  some 
respects,  Thornton  was  superior  to  Douglas  and  was  well 
equipped  to  answer  Lincoln's  assertions. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Thornton  was  to  speak 
to  an  audience  almost  wholly  biased  to  his  views,  and  that 
Lincoln  faced  the  task  of  convincing  jurors  with  their  minds 
already  made  up. 

News  of  the  impending  debate  was  spread  broadcast,  bring- 
ing hundreds  from  surrounding  hamlets  and  farms  into  Shel- 
byville  early  in  the  morning  of  June  15.  The  county  seat 
boasted  a  population  of  about  seven  hundred,  with  perhaps 
three  hundred  voters.  Later  day  estimates  place  the  crowd 
that  wished  to  hear  the  arguments  at  about  one  thousand  per- 
sons, which,  presumably,  is  an  exaggeration.  The  debate  was 
to  be  held  in  the  courthouse  (4),  a  small  auditorium  at  best, 
but  the  largest  obtainable.  Lincoln  arrived  about  noontime 
and  in  characteristic  manner  gathered  a  crowd  which  listened 
to  his  stories  and  to  the  banter  for  an  hour  or  more.  Then 
all  took  places  in  the  Circuit  Court  chamber. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  let  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
debate  take  up  narration.  Judge  Thornton,  in  1896,  prepared 
a  short  autobiography  (5)  and  his  whole  mention  of  the  debate 
is  as  follows : 

anthony  Thornton's  version 

"In  June,  1856,  I  made  an  appointment  to  pronounce  my 
first  Democratic  speech  in  the  old  courthouse  in  Shelbyville. 
There  were  but  few  Kepublicans  in  Shelby  County  at  that 
time.  Slavery,  and  intimately  connected  with  it  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  was  the  principal  question  for  discussion.    A  committee 
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waited  upon  me  and  requested  a  joint  discussion,  to  which  I 
assented.  On  the  appointed  day  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared.  I 
had  known  him  well  for  many  years.  As  it  was  my  meeting 
and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  consented  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  open  the  discussion.  He  commenced  at  two  o'clock 
and  spoke  until  nearly  five.  He  knew  he  was  addressing  peo- 
ple who  sympathized  with  the  South  and  he  made  a  most 
ingenious  and  plausible  speech.  He,  however,  spoke  so  very 
long  that  I  became  apprehensive  as  to  any  effort  I  might  make 
to  a  wearied  crowd  (6).  I  began  my  reply  by  telling  one  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  stories  and  thus  obtained  the  attention  of  the 
crowd  and  made  a  short  speech. 

"The  meeting  was  a  pleasant  one.  We  parted  with  the 
kindliest  feelings  and  that  was  the  last  public  speech  (7)  I 
ever  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  make." 

VERSIONS   BY   ATTENDANTS 

Seated  on  the  platform  around  the  court  bench  during  the 
debate  were  prominent  settlers  of  the  district.  Two  survived 
to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  painting  and  one  at  that  time 
gave  graphic  recollections  of  the  occasion.  Col.  Dudley 
C.  Smith,  who  was  a  grown  youth  engaged  in  business  in 
Shelbyville  in  1856  and  made  an  address  at  the  ceremony 
in  1917.  This  address  is  printed  in  full  at  the  beginning  of 
this  account  of  the  original  debate  and  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  picture. 

Another  pioneer  who  sat  in  the  courthouse  that  memorable 
June  afternoon  was  the  Reverend  Jasper  L.  Douthit,  then  just 
returned  from  college.  However,  Mr.  Douthit 's  recollection 
of  the  debate  is  less  complete.  He  attended  the  unveiling  of 
the  painting  and  spoke  briefly.  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  Our 
Best  Words,  a  Shelbyville  monthly  publication  of  which  he 
is  editor,  he  writes : 

"So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  the  only  persons  now 
living  who  heard  Lincoln  and  Thornton  on  that  memorable 
occasion  were  Col.  Dudley  C.  Smith  and  Jasper  L.  Douthit; 
and  the  latter  does  not  recollect  clearly  about  the  debate. 
While  Douthit's  memory  was  not  quite  clear  as  to 
events  of  that  particular  day,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  did  recall 
the  enduring  impression  made  upon  him  when  he  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  several  times  at  that  old  courthouse;  and  especially 
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in  the  first  speech  Lincoln  made  there,  giving  his  reasons  for 
leaving  the  old  Whig  party  and  uniting  with  the  Free  Soil 
or  Eepublican  party  (8).  Then  there  were  only  about  a  dozen 
persons  in  Shelbyville  to  vote  with  Lincoln  and  only  about  one 
hundred  fifty  such  voters  in  the  county.  Douthit  said:  'All 
the  times  that  I  remember  hearing  Lincoln  speak,  his  face  did 
shine  as  if  all  aglow  with  a  heavenly  vision.  And  I  have  al- 
ways thought  of  Lincoln  as  having  a  very  beautiful  counten- 
ance. As  I  remember  that  face,  it  was  radiant  with  honesty, 
peace  and  good  will.  It  reflected  Christlike  love  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  for  country  and  all  mankind.  The  impression 
made  upon  me  by  contact  with  Lincoln  has  been  an  inspiring 
and  guiding  force  throughout  my  life. '  ' ' 

Such,  then,  are  meagre  accounts  now  available.  Perhaps 
not  more  than  two  other  persons  who  attended  the  debate  were 
alive  at  the  time  the  Root  painting  was  unveiled  and  neither 
was  present.  John  R.  Harding,  in  1856  a  farmer  boy,  and  in 
June,  1917,  a  retired  farmer  living  in  Moweaqua,  Illinois, 
when  asked  for  his  recollections,  writes : 

' 'My  only  connection  with  the  debate  was  the  fact,  as  I 
understood  it,  that  there  were  but  twelve  Republican  voters 
in  the  county.  I  made  thirteen.  There  were  about  two  thou- 
sand Democratic  voters — a  cat  and  mouse  difference.  Party 
lines  were  taut — at  times  sulphurous.  Politics  dominated 
religion  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  so  now.  *  *  *  I,  of  course, 
knew  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  though  a  Democrat,  was 
my  valued  friend ' '  ( 9 ) . 

Prof.  C.  W.  Jerome,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  private  school 
in  Shelbyville  in  1856,  was  reported  to  be  living  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling,  but  no  word  was  re- 
ceived from  him  and  efforts  to  communicate  were  futile.  So 
far  as  ascertainable,  no  account  of  the  debate  ever  was  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Jerome. 

Perhaps  no  hiatus  in  the  study  of  Lincoln's  political  beliefs 
is  left  because  the  Thornton  debate  was  not  reported  verbatim. 
The  controversy  itself  is  familiar.  The  arguments  of  Thorn- 
ton's side  are  now  immaterial.  The  arguments  of  Lincoln 
were  elaborately  set  forth  in  his  great  debates  with  Douglas 
two  years  later.  But  it  was  in  exactly  these  times  that  Lin- 
coln's delineation  of  the  Nation's  problems  became  clear  and 
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his  faith  in  his  own  convictions  grew  steadfast.  Calm  state- 
ments of  ideas  in  speeches  such  as  the  Shelbyville  debate 
developed  his  acumen  and  simultaneously  convinced  his  audi- 
tors of  the  speaker's  ability  as  a  leader. 

In  Shelby  County,  it  appears  little  real  strength  was  added 
to  the  embryonic  party.  Bissell  polled  a  fair  vote  but  was 
badly  beaten  in  the  county.  Fremont  received  less  votes 
than  Bissell.  However,  seed  was  sown  that  bore  fruit  in  loy- 
alty to  the  cause  of  the  Union  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  for  many 
who  sat  in  adverse  judgment  upon  Lincoln's  plea  in  debate 
were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  his  call  for  volunteers  five 
years  afterwards. 

RESCUE   FROM   OBLIVION 

No  particular  effort  was  made  to  memorialize  the  debate 
until  Eobert  Marshall  Koot  independently  conceived  the  idea 
of  painting  it  about  the  year  1903.  Indeed,  by  that  time,  few 
living  persons  even  knew  such  a  debate  had  been  held.  Per- 
haps the  only  publication  containing  any  considerable  men- 
tion was  a  history  of  Shelby  County  in  which  the  Thornton 
autobiographical  notes  appeared.  Despite  these  handicaps, 
the  artist  valiantly  undertook  the  labor,  and  for  it  he  was 
well  fitted.  He  had  been  born  in  Shelbyville  only  seven  years 
after  the  day  of  the  debate — though  he  never  heard  of  it  until 
the  year  1900  or  later — and  grew  to  manhood  with  many  of 
its  participants  his  daily  companions.  Thornton  was  his  close 
friend.  Men  with  whom  he  had  long  associations  in  boyhood 
and  even  in  mature  years  had  been  in  the  audience  and  from 
them  he  gathered  information  and,  eventually,  encouragement. 
His  technical  education,  following  common  schooling  in  Shel- 
byville, came  first  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Washington 
University  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  the  years  1888,  1889  and 
1890.  There  he  won  all  prizes  for  scholarships  the  school 
offered,  including  the  Wayman  Crow  medal,  and  through  the 
influence  of  its  faculty,  which  recognized  real  talent  in  the 
student,  was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris,  France,  in  1891.  For  two 
years  he  studied  under  Constant,  Lafabvre,  Laurens  and  other 
modern  masters  at  Julienne  Academy,  and  in  1892  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  the  beginner 's  climb  by  having  a  painting  hung  in 
the  French  salon. 
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In  1893,  Mr.  Root  returned  to  Shelbyville  and  opened  the 
studio  where  the  debate  picture  was  made.  Portraiture,  by 
dint  of  circumstances,  has  been  his  forte,  though  he  has  accom- 
plished notable  successes  with  other  projects.  Commissions 
for  life-size  portraits  of  Anthony  Thornton  and  Samuel  W. 
Moulton  were  executed  in  1898  and  hung  in  the  courthouse  in 
Shelbyville.  A  large  mural  grouping  called  '  *  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures" adorned  a  Shelbyville  church  building.  Two  studies  in 
portraiture  were  hung  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  one  of  which  was  a  bust  of  Agnes  Hamlin, 
daughter  of  former  Illinois  Attorney  General  Howland  J. 
Hamlin.  Others  had  been  made  for  patrons  in  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  He  repeatedly  exhibited 
in  the  Society  of  Western  Artists  and  in  the  St.  Louis  Artists' 
Guild,  and  several  times  in  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago  with 
success.  About  the  year  1903,  after  interviewing  Thornton 
and  Moulton  in  Shelbyville,  Mr.  Root  determined  to  paint  the 
Thornton  debate. 

From  Thornton,  Moulton  (10),  Douthit  and  others,  he  ob- 
tained a  general  notion  of  the  grouping  of  figures.  From  old 
settlers  and  their  living  descendants  he  received  a  list  of 
prominent  persons  who  attended  the  debate.  Next  he  gath- 
ered available  pictures,  mostly  faded  photographs,  of  attend- 
ants. From  these  sources  and  from  personal  observation  of 
the  subjects,  he  formulated  his  picture.  More  than  five  years 
were  required  for  its  completion  and  hundreds  of  changes 
were  necessitated  to  preserve  accuracy. 

The  completed  canvas  measures  eight  and  one-half  feet  in 
width  by  six  and  one-half  feet  in  height.  Sixty  figures  form 
the  group  and  fifty-three  actual  portraits  are  distinguishable. 
In  portraying  Lincoln,  recourse  was  had  to  the  familiar  Alex- 
ander Hesler  photograph  taken  in  Chicago  about  1860.  For 
Thornton  he  used  a  full-length  photograph  of  a  group  of  con- 
gressmen (11)  taken  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1863.  The  por- 
traits of  others  as  painted  are  anachromatic  in  a  few  instances, 
for  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  accumulation  of  individ- 
ual family  photographs  taken  at  times  near  to  the  event.  How- 
ever, the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  believed  to  be  substantially 
accurate  in  detail. 
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EARLY    SETTLERS   IN    THE    PICTURE 

By  reason  of  their  connections  with  events  that  enter  into 
larger  Illinois  history,  a  majority  of  the  men  pictured  merit 
especial  attention. 

Scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  Thornton  was  his  contempo- 
rary fellow-citizen,  Samuel  W.  Moulton,  who  is  shown  seated 
immediately  at  Lincoln's  right  hand.  Born  near  Salem,  Mass- 
achusetts, in  1821,  and  educated  in  eastern  schools  and  col- 
leges, Moulton  came  to  Shelbyville  in  1849,  already  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  for  three 
successive  terms,  beginning  in  1853  as  a  Democrat,  and  while 
there  was  largely  responsible  for  measures  which  established 
the  present  free  public  school  system  of  the  State.  In  1856 
he  was  a  Buchanan  elector  and  in  1860  he  supported  Douglas. 
In  1864  he  went  to  Congress  as  a  war  Democrat  and  while 
there  was  closely  associated  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Ben- 
jamin Butler  in  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  In  1880  and 
again  in  1882  he  was  returned  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat.  In 
1896  he  became  a  Republican  and  remained  with  the  party 
until  he  died,  but  never  sought  office  under  its  standards. 
Moulton  and  Thornton  for  nearly  fifty  years  were  bitter  rivals 
in  public  affairs  and  even  while  working  in  the  ranks  of  the 
same  party  failed  to  co-operate. 

Col.  Dudley  Chase  Smith,  who  was  present  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  picture  and  spoke,  was  a  native  of  Shelbyville,  born  on 
December  9, 1833.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  became  clerk 
in  a  general  store,  but  after  two  years  went  to  Jubilee  College, 
near  Peoria,  Illinois,  founded  by  his  father's  uncle,  Bishop 
Philander  Chase.  After  one  year  he  returned  to  Shelbyville 
and  entered  later  into  a  partnership  known  as  J.  A.  Eoundy  & 
Company.  A  few  changes  in  the  firm  thereafter  were  made. 
In  1861  he  volunteered  at  first  call1  for  troops  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  enlisting  as  a  private,  but  soon  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  a  Shelbyville  company  under  Captain  Cyrus 
Hall.  Rendezvous  was  had  at  Jacksonville  and  on  May  11, 
1861,  the  company  became  Company  B  of  the  Fourteenth  Illi- 
nois Regiment  of  Infantry,  under  Colonel  John  M.  Palmer. 
Later,  Captain  Hall  was  promoted  and  Lieutenant  Smith  was 
made  Captain  Smith.  At  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  severely 
wounded.    After  two  years,  family  need  brought  him  back  to 
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Shelbyville  for  about  one  year.  In  1864  he  accepted  the  col- 
onelcy of  the  One  Hundred  Forty-third  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry and  remained  its  commanding  officer  until  mustered 
out  of  service.  After  the  war,  Colonel  Smith  traveled  exten- 
sively. In  1871  he  retired  from  business,  left  Shelbyville  and 
located  in  Normal,  Illinois,  where  he  resided  continuously 
thereafter.  In  1885  he  was  married  to  Mary  Bernardine 
Orme,  daughter  of  William  W.  Orme  of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Colonel  Smith  always  has  been  an  ardent  Republican  and  for 
years  after  the  Civil  War  aided  his  party  on  the  platform. 
Twice  he  opposed  in  joint  political  debate  Dr.  A.  L.  Kellar, 
a  Shelbyville  preacher,  and  at  Hillsboro  he  once  met  Gen. 
Jesse  J.  Phillips,  later  a  justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
George  Durkee  was  one  of  the  original  Eepublicans  of 
Shelby  County  and  with  Charles  E.  Woodward  wrote  for 
Lincoln  to  debate  with  Thornton.  He  was  born  in  Vigo 
County,  Indiana,  on  April  1,  1823,  and  in  1848  removed  to 
Shelby  County,  where  he  became  a  farmer.  He  was  a  Whig 
until  1856,  but  proudly  cast  his  vote  for  Fremont  at  first 
opportunity.  It  is  reported  that  until  1858,  Durkee  was  the 
only  Republican  voter  in  the  whole  northern  tier  of  townships 
in  the  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
several  terms.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  prized  a  gavel 
carved  from  a  fence  rail  hewn  by  his  intimate  friend  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Charles  E.  Woodward,  another  known  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  arranged  for  the  debate,  was  born  in  Cream 
Ridge,  New  Jersey,  on  June  12,  1815,  and  was  educated  in 
a  Quaker  school  in  Philadelphia.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati 
when  twenty-one  years  old  and  taught  school  there.  Later  he 
removed  to  Vincennes,  Indiana,  where  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Armstrong  in  1836.  Five  years  later  the  family 
came  to  Shelbyville  and  for  several  years  young  Woodward 
taught  a  school.  He  helped  organize  the  Republican  party  in 
Shelby  County  and  remained  a  staunch  member  until  his 
death.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Shelbyville  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  soon  resigned  to  serve  in  the  Union 
army.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  by  Governor  Richard  Yates  and  later  became 
brigade  quartermaster  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
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Fourth  Army  Corps.    He  served  throughout  the  entire  war 
and  when  mustered  out  returned  to  Shelbyville. 

Eev.  Jasper  L.  Douthit,  who,  with  Colonel  Smith,  spoke  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Eoot  picture,  was  born  four  miles  from 
Shelbyville  on  October  10,  1834.  He  taught  school  while  a 
youth,  then  went  to  Wabash  College  for  a  year.  He  had  just 
returned  to  Shelbyville  from  his  freshman  year  when  he  heard 
the  debate.  In  1862  he  was  ordained  a  Unitarian  preacher 
and  has  followed  that  line  of  religious  endeavor  ever  since. 
Too  weak,  physically,  to  serve  his  country  in  the  Union  army, 
he  preached  its  principles  openly  in  his  home  and  had  thrilling 
experiences  during  its  early  war  days  as  he  fought  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  in  and  around  Shelbyville.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  missionary  work  of 
various  kinds  near  the  city  of  his  birth.  Most  important  has 
been  his  founding  and  conducting  of  Lithia  Springs  Chautau- 
qua. He  has  written  an  autobiography  entitled  "  Jasper 
Douthit 's  Story." 

John  E.  Harding,  one  of  four  auditors  of  the  debate  who 
lived  to  view  the  Eoot  painting,  was  born  at  Newport,  Maine, 
on  October  18,  1832,  where  he  resided  until  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  After  short  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  he  came  to 
Shelbyville  in  1854  and  remained  in  the  town  about  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Eepublicans  of  the  county. 
By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer  and  at  the  time  of  the  unveil- 
ing lived  in  retirement  in  Moweaqua,  not  twenty  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  debate  was  held. 

George  D.  Chafee,  who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  paint- 
ing and  its  unveiling,  was  born  on  July  2,  1839,  in  Eutland 
County,  Vermont,  near  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
While  young  he  emigrated  with  his  mother  to  Michigan  and 
was  graduated  from  its  State  University  Law  School  in  1861, 
when  he  located  in  Shelbyville.  He  was  a  law  partner  of  Sam- 
uel W.  Moulton  for  thirty-five  years.  In  May,  1868,  he  was 
married  to  Marie  Smith,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Anthony  Thornton 
and  Col.  Dudley  C.  Smith.  He  served  in  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature several  terms  as  a  Eepublican. 

Charles  W.  Jerome  was  born  in  Onandago  County,  New 
York,  on  September  8,  1828,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1852  as 
a  school  teacher.    His  first  location  was  at  Danville,  but  in 
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1855  he  removed  to  Shelbyville  to  become  head  of  the  Shelby 
County  Seminary,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He 
served  from  1862  to  1865  in  the  army.  In  1869  he  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity, at  Carbondale,  and  eventually  its  registrar.  In  old  age 
he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  it  was  reported,  he 
resided  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling.  To  his  care  as  a  teacher 
and  example  as  a  citizen  many  of  Shelbyville's  best  citizens 
owe  their  early  education  and  high  ideals. 

John  A.  Tackett  was  born  in  Shelbyville  on  September  28, 
1832,  son  of  Col.  John  Tackett  of  Virginia.  He  was  educated 
in  Shelbyville  and  in  Paris,  Illinois.  He  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  business,  success  attending  his  efforts,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  became  president  of  the  Shelby  County  State 
Bank  in  Shelbyville,  The  Tackett  family  kept  the  Tackett 
Inn  on  the  public  square  of  Shelbyville  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment. It  is  related  that  in  1833,  while  Col.  Tackett  was  mine 
host,  Martin  Van  Buren  passed  that  way  and  was  a  guest  at 
Tackett  Inn.  The  distinguished  visitor  came  in  a  four-horse 
coach,  with  leathern  springs,  his  baggage  strapped  to  the  rear. 
A  committee  of  citizens  on  horses  met  the  stage  and  escorted 
it  with  high  honors  to  the  inn,  a  log  house  boasting  three  rooms 
and  a  chimney.  Mr.  Eoot,  while  gathering  data  for  the  debate 
painting,  learned  of  the  Van  Buren  visit,  and,  although  his 
research  was  far  from  complete,  came  to  believe  in  its  au- 
thenticity. In  his  possession  are  a  few  sketches  and  other 
materials  which  may  lead  to  a  picture  illustrating  this  visit. 

William  Addison  Trower  was  born  in  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia,  on  October  11,  1833,  and  in  1917  resided  in  Shelby- 
ville, where  he  came  in  1847.  As  he  has  no  present  recollec- 
tion of  attending  the  debate,  his  name  is  not  mentioned  as 
among  those  present  and  yet  surviving.  He  was  first  mayor 
of  Shelbyville  under  city  form  of  government  in  1869.  Polit- 
ically he  was  a  Democrat  and  served  once  as  postmaster  and 
once  as  sheriff,  the  latter  at  the  outset  of  war.  He  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Potts  Trower,  who  was  with  General  George 
Washington  during  the  Kevolutionary  War.  In  his  possession 
is  the  original  manuscript  of  an  order  in  the  handwriting  of 
Washington,  detailing  an  escort  of  fifty  Colonial  soldiers  to 
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guard  Potts  Trower  while  on  continental  army  business  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Horace  L.  Martin  was  born  in  Jersey,  Ohio,  on  July  11, 1836. 
He  was  educated  in  Central  College,  in  Ohio,  and  came  to 
Shelbyville  in  1854  to  work  as  a  druggist.  Later  he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  drygoods  store  but  determined  to  study  medicine. 
This  he  also  gave  up  and  finally  entered  business  as  a  pro- 
visioner  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  H.  Webster  &  Company. 
In  1872  he  discovered  his  bent  in  journalism  and  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Shelbyville  Union,  a  weekly  newspaper,  with 
Elgin  and  Parkhurst  T.  Martin,  brothers.  In  1873  he  became 
sole  owner  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  published  The  Union, 
the  only  Republican  newspaper  of  the  vicinity  and  the  only 
daily  newspaper  ever  published  successfully  in  Shelby  County. 
In  1907  he  retired.  He  was  a  life-time  Republican  and  one 
time  postmaster  of  Shelbyville. 

William  F.  Thornton  was  born  in  Virginia  on  October  4, 
1789,  and  was  a  first  cousin  of  Anthony  Thornton.  He  was 
the  first  man  of  wealth  ever  to  locate  in  Shelby  County,  com- 
ing there  in  1833.  Previously  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  pub- 
lication in  Washington,  D.  C,  supporting  John  Quincy  Adams 
for  the  presidency.  He  had  honorable  service  in  the  War  of 
1812.  After  brief  life  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  in  1833, 
he  met  Anthony  Thornton  upon  Anthony's  return  from  col- 
lege in  Ohio,  and  was  the  real  cause  of  Anthony's  coming  to 
Shelbyville.  As  soon  as  established  in  Shelbyville,  William 
F.  Thornton  built  its  largest  house  (12)  and  conducted  a  gen- 
eral merchandise  store,  a  bank  and  a  warehouse.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1834  and  several  terms  there- 
after. Always  progressive,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
and  in  1840  was  sent  by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  England,  where 
he  succeeded  in  selling  the  million  dollar  bond  issue  authorized 
by  the  State  to  build  the  waterway.  For  this  financial  feat 
accomplished  when  the  credit  of  the  young  State  was  unestab- 
lished  he  was  broadly  praised.  He  continued  in  business  in 
Shelbyville  until  death  and  left  a  large  estate. 

Noah  Huff  er  was  born  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  on  April 
3,  1828.  Wth  his  parents  he  came  to  Ohio  while  a  child  and 
in  1849  rode  horseback  to  Shelbyville.    He  was  a  blacksmith 
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by  trade.  Soon  he  began  to  manufacture  in  a  small  way  bug- 
gies, wagons  and  farm  implements.  The  plows  and  dirt 
scrapers  used  in  construction  of  the  Terre  Haute  &  Alton 
Eailroad  from  Mattoon,  Illinois,  to  Pana,  Illinois,  later  part 
of  the  Big  Four  Eailroad,  came  from  his  shop.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  first  two-row  corn  planter,  in  early  Illinois 
days  known  as  Hurler's  Corn  Planter.  He  retired  in  old  age 
and  died  on  April  29, 1899,  at  Cowden,  Shelby  County,  Illinois. 
Michael  D.  Gregory  was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York, 
on  December  12, 1814,  coming  to  Shelbyville  in  1834.  He  was 
the  town's  first  real  estate  broker.  His  death  came  in  1864. 
One  granddaughter,  Myrtle  Gregory,  about  the  year  1900  mar- 
ried James  Shoaff,  whose  father,  Thomas  B.  Shoaff  of  Shelby- 
ville is  a  son  of  James  and  Nancy  Shoaff,  and  Nancy  Shoafr" 
was  a  daughter  of  Dennis  Hanks,  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  one-time  tutor. 

Joseph  Oliver  was  born  in  Virginia  on  December  25,  1794. 
His  record  includes  service  in  the  War  of  1812,  after  which  he 
came  to  Illinois  and  for  years  traveled  as  an  itinerant  mer- 
chant through  the  southern  districts.  In  1827  he  settled  in 
Shelbyville  and  upon  county  organization  was  circuit  clerk 
and  judge  of  probate.  He  was  the  town's  first  postmaster  and 
he  taught  its  first  school  in  a  log  cabin.  He  opened  the  first 
trading  post  for  Indians.  Mary  Jane,  his  daughter,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the  settlement,  her  birthday  being 
February  3,  1828.  For  many  years  he  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace.    He  died  in  1880. 

Cyrus  Hall  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Illinois,  on  August 
29,  1812.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  was  a  lieutenant.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  kept  a  tavern  in  Shelbyville,  but  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  raised  the  first  company  of  volun- 
teers in  the  county  and  became  its  captain.  He  served  as  cap- 
tain, major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
during  the  next  four  years,  obtaining  his  promotions  by  merit 
and  valorous  conduct  in  battle.  After  the  war  he  became  a 
merchant  in  Shelbyville  and  was  its  postmaster  for  ten  years. 
He  died  September  6,  1878.  The  Shelby  County  organization 
of  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic  is  named  Cyrus  Hall  Post. 

Abraham  Middlesworth  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
on  November  10, 1821,  of  English  descent.    He  lived  on  a  farm 
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in  Pennsylvania  nntil  twenty-one  years  old,  then  became  a 
cooper  in  Ohio.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Shelbyville  and  with 
his  father  occupied  farm  lands.  Successful  as  a  farmer,  he 
extended  his  holdings  until  he  owned  about  2,500  acres,  mostly 
in  Shelby  County.  In  1877  he  became  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Shelbyville  and  continued  in  office  twenty- 
five  years.  He  wTas  a  Whig  until  the  Republican  party  came 
into  Illinois,  and  then  a  Republican. 

Dr.  Subal  York  was  born  in  Randolph  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1816  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1834  with  his  parents,  who 
located  on  a  farm  in  Edgar  County.  After  teaching  school  a 
few  years,  he  attended  a  medical  college.  Following  issuance 
of  a  license  to  practice,  he  located  in  southeastern  Illinois,  hav- 
ing offices  at  various  times  in  Paris,  Charleston,  Shelbyville 
and  Stewardson.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  surgeon 
with  rank  of  major.  Doctor  York  was  one  of  the  first  aboli- 
tionists and  first  prohibitionists  of  his  district.  In  March, 
1864,  he  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  riot  in  Charleston,  Illinois, 
while  trying  to  pacify  a  mob  gathered  in  the  public  square. 

Allen  Hardin  Barrett  was  born  at  Essex,  Vermont,  on 
August  28,  1825.  Early  in  life  his  parents  brought  him  to 
Rockford,  Illinois.  About  1855  he  came  to  Shelby  County  and 
remained  until  1878,  when  he  removed  to  Lawrenceville,  Illi- 
nois, later  to  Vincennes,  Indiana,  and  eventually  to  Green- 
wood, Mississippi,  where  he  died  in  1895.  During  their  resi- 
dence in  Shelby  County,  the  Barrett  family  was  most  intimate 
with  the  Thornton  family.    Mr.  Barrett  was  a  lumberman. 

Parkhurst  T.  Martin  was  born  in  Jersey,  Ohio,  on  March 
1,  1838,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  'teens.  He  taught 
school  in  Shelbyville  until  war  broke  out,  when  he  joined  the 
Fourteenth  Illinois  Infantry  and  served  as  a  private  until 
1864.  Then  he  organized  a  new  company  and  was  its  captain. 
After  the  war  he  became  part  owner  of  The  Shelbyville  Union, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  with  his  brothers.  In  1873  he  went  to 
Danville  and  edited  the  Danville  Commercial.  He  also 
founded  The  Danville  Saturday  Opinion,  one  of  the  first  pro- 
hibition publications  of  Illinois,  but  it  failed. 

William  Eddy  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  about  1830,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  locating  first  at  Galena, 
Illinois.    By  trade  he  was  a  shoemaker,  which  business  he  f  ol- 
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lowed  until  1876,  when  he  became  a  farmer  in  Shelby  County. 
He  had  been  a  shoe  dealer  in  Shelby ville  from  1854  to  1875. 

Ephraim  H.  Cook  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Mary- 
land, on  October  2, 1834.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1854  and  after 
1859  resided  continuously  in  Shelbyville.  He  was  a  carpenter 
by  trade  and  aided  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the  older 
buildings  as  Shelbyville  emerged  from  a  village  into  a  city. 

William  Ward  and  John  Ward  were  sons  of  James  Ward, 
a  native  of  Ohio  who  early  removed  to  Kentucky.  Both  were 
imbued  with  the  blue  grass  love  for  live  stock,  particularly 
horses,  and  after  they  came  to  Shelby  County  in  1830,  they 
raised  stock  and  farmed  extensively  and  successfully.  They 
were  AVhigs  who  became  Republicans  in  1860. 

Hiram  M.  Scarborough  was  born  in  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  September  4,  1834.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  in  the  early  fifties 
located  in  Shelbyville,  where  he  followed  his  occupation  until 
the  Civil  War.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Fifty-fourth  Illinois 
Infantry  and  throughout  the  next  four  years  was  lieutenant, 
captain,  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  succession.  In  1866 
he  returned  to  Shelbyville  and  engaged  in  dry  goods  business. 
He  married  Isabel  Middlesworth,  daughter  of  Abraham  Mid- 
dlesworth.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Republicans  of  the  county. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Shelbyville. 

John  Root  was  the  father  of  Robert  Marshall  Root,  the 
artist.  He  was  born  in  Vermont  on  April  1,  1822.  His  wife, 
mother  of  Robert,  was  Eunice  Cook,  a  relative  of  Ethan  Allen, 
and  her  father  fought  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  1848  the  family 
removed  to  Union  City,  Indiana,  and  from  there  came  to  Shel- 
byville. John  Root  was  one  of  the  first  locomotive  engineers 
in  Illinois,  retiring  in  1865  after  long  service.    He  died  in  1879. 

George  Wendling  was  born  on  February  9,  1815,  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1832.  He  was  a  black- 
smith and  located  in  Rose  Township,  Shelby  County,  in  1839, 
where  he  was  a  farmer.  His  son,  George  R.  Wendling, 
achieved  fame  as  a  platform  orator,  especially  in  chautauqua 
and  lyceum  circles,  from  1890  to  1900,  and  as  a  lawyer  in  the 
Illinois  courts. 
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Hosea  B.  Funk  was  born  in  Monongahela  County,  Virginia, 
on  February  14, 1800.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Ohio  and  in  1850 
to  Illinois.  His  father  owned  slaves  in  Virginia,  but  upon 
removing  north  became  abolitionist.  Four  of  Hosea 's  brothers 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Union  army.  Hosea  B.  Funk  was  one  of 
the  first  Republicans  of  Shelby  County  and  heard  one  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  addition  to  the  Lincoln-Thornton 
debate.    He  died  in  Shelbyville  in  1882. 

J.  A.  Pfeiffer  was  born  in  Germany  on  January  15,  1837, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years, 
alone  and  penniless.  After  drifting  across  the  continent  as 
far  as  St.  Louis,  he  removed  to  Shelbyville,  where  he  resided 
twenty-six  years.  He  was  sutler  of  the  One  Hundred  Fif- 
teenth Illinois  Infantry.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  personal 
friend.  In  1881  he  removed  to  California  and  died  at  Orange, 
that  state,  in  1916. 

Dr.  William  Headen  was  born  near  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
Virginia  on  October  16,  1800.  When  fifteen  years  old,  his 
family  removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Later  he  studied 
medicine  at  Transylvania  University  and  in  1829  came  to 
Shelbyville  to  practice.  He  resided  there  until  his  death  on 
October  27,  1863.  In  1832  he  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  He  was  a  Whig  until  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  when  he  became  a  charter  member.  Five  of  Doc- 
tor Headen 's  children — Mrs.  Charles  S.  Woodward,  Mrs. 
Anna  Chew,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Guilford,  Walter  C.  Headen  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Knox — still  survive  and  all  of  them  have  resided 
continuously  in  Shelby  County  throughout  their  entire  lives. 
Four  of  them  have  resided  continuously  for  more  than  sixty 
years  in  the  City  of  Shelbyville  a  record  unequaled  by  the 
family  of  any  other  man  whose  features  appear  in  the  Root 
painting.  Of  these,  Walter  C.  Headen  was  for  many  years 
law  partner  of  Judge  Samuel  W.  Moulton. 

Samuel  French  was  born  in  Tennessee  on  December  10, 
1829,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1842,  first  residing  in  Clinton 
County.  He  removed  to  Shelbyville  about  1856  and  became 
one  of  the  county's  farmers.  He  was  a  Republican  first  in 
1860. 

AVilliam  Tackett  was  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky, 
on  June  11, 1826,  and  knew  Anthony  Thornton  from  childhood. 
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He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Shelby  County  at  the  age 
of  three  years.  In  1849  he  made  a  trip  by  prairie  schooner  to 
California,  but  failed  to  find  gold.  He  returned  to  Shelby- 
ville  in  1852  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  for  which  he 
early  had  been  fitted.  After  a  few  fruitless  years  he  became 
a  farmer  and  was  successful. 

Robert  Pugh  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  came  to 
Shelby  County  in  1819,  being  of  the  second  family  of  settlers. 
Charles  Wakefield,  Sr.,  was  the  county's  pioneer,  preceding 
Pugh  in  March,  1818.  The  Pugh  and  Wakefield  families  built 
rough  log  cabins  near  the  site  of  the  future  county  seat  along 
the  Kaskaskia  River  and  lived  by  trapping,  trading  and  farm- 
ing. At  the  time  of  the  debate,  Pugh  was  the  county's  oldest 
living  resident.  Robert  Pugh,  a  grandson,  is  now  a  practicing 
attorney  in  Shelbyville. 

William  A.  Cochran  was  born  in  a  grove  southeast  of  Shel- 
byville on  June  23,  1831,  and  in  later  years  the  place  became 
known  as  Cochran's  Grove.  He  was  first  a  farmer,  but  in 
1852  founded  the  Shelbyville  Banner,  a  weekly  newspaper. 
He  joined  the  overland  California  parties  of  1853,  but  re- 
turned to  Shelbyville  in  1856  and  opened  a  business  house.  In 
1864  he  became  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  held  the  office 
several  consecutive  terms,  a  Democrat. 

Samuel  Webster  was  born  in  Lorraine  County,  Ohio,  on 
September  15,  1825.  After  education  in  common  schools  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  lines  and  about  1855  came  to  Shelby- 
ville to  open  a  shop  as  pork  packer,  grain  dealer,  etc.  In  these 
lines  he  was  successful.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Republi- 
cans of  the  county  and  was  postmaster  of  Shelbyville  in  1878. 

Morris  R.  Chew  was  born  in  Virginia  and  came  to  Illinois 
in  1844.  He  was  a  saddler  by  trade,  but  farmed  extensively, 
and  at  his  death  in  1877  left  large  holdings  of  land  to  a  son, 
William  Chew,  a  lawyer  who  was  at  one  time  law  partner  of 
Anthony  Thornton. 

George  W.  Keeler  was  born  in  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1832.  He  learned  to  be  a  tailor  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
and  on  April  1,  1854,  removed  to  Shelbyville.  There  he  fol- 
lowed his  trade  a  few  years,  but  entered  local  politics  and  was 
county  treasurer  for  six  terms.  Then  he  was  a  farmer  and 
ended  his  days  in  real  estate  business. 
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Chattin  Kelley  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1819  and  removed 
to  Shelby  County  in  1838  to  become  a  farmer.  He  removed 
to  Brownsville,  Missouri,  in  1878,  never  returning  to  Illinois 
to  reside.  A  son,  William  C.  Kelley,  remained  in  Shelby 
County  and  became  law  partner  of  Howland  J.  Hamlin,  attor- 
ney-general of  Illinois,  1896-1900. 

Dr.  Enos  Penwell  was  born  in  Abington,  Indiana,  on  March 
22,  1821.  He  was  educated  in  the  Indiana  Medical  College 
and  came  to  Shelbyville  to  practice  in  1853.  For  three  years 
he  served  in  the  Twelfth  Indiana  Battery.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Shelbyville  nearly  fifty  years. 

Charles  C.  Scovil  was  born  near  Syracuse,  New  York,  on 
June  20,  1817,  and  emigrated  to  Shelby  County  in  1840.  By 
training  he  was  a  carpenter,  but  in  Illinois  he  engaged  in  man- 
ufacture of  fanning  mills  to  winnow  grain,  from  which  busi- 
ness he  accumulated  wealth.  He  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Shelby  County  Seminary. 

Burrel  Eoberts  was  born  near  Paris,  Kentucky,  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1810,  and  after  brief  residence  in  Indiana  came  with 
his  parents  to  Shelby  County  in  1829  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  western  part  of  the  county.  From  boy- 
hood he  lived  on  a  farm,  but  in  mature  years  entered  politics 
as  a  Democrat  and  for  twenty-six  consecutive  years  was 
county  clerk.    He  died  on  February  10,  1881. 

Many  others  were  in  the  audience  that  heard  the  debate  and 
are  not  shown  in  the  picture  and  are  not  mentioned  in  these 
biographical  notes.  One  or  more  of  these  pictured  and  men- 
tioned probably  was  not  present,  but  the  artist  used  poetic 
license  sparingly  and  in  the  main  the  picture  is  a  faithful 
reproduction. 

UNVEILING   CEKEMONY 

The  last  stroke  of  the  brush  dried  early  in  the  year  1917  and 
the  painting  was  hung  first  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Shel- 
byville High  School  Building.  Former  Senator  George  D. 
Chaf ee  of  Shelbyville  headed  an  informal  committee  of  citi- 
zens which  arranged  for  an  unveiling.  Quietly,  in  the  evening 
of  April  17,  1917,  the  ceremony  was  held.  The  attendants, 
including  hundreds  of  descendants  of  those  portrayed  in 
the  group  on  the  canvas,  crowded  the  room,  with  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Shelby  County  in  seats  of  honor. 
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The  program  was  as  follows : 

Invocation Rev.  Jasper  L.  Douthit 

Song,  ' '  Illinois  " Quartet 

Explanatory  prelude George  D.  Chafee 

Song,  "Star  Spangled  Banner' ' Audience 

Song,  "Auld  Lang  Syne" Mrs.  George  D.  Chafee 

Unveiling  of  the  picture 

Memories  of  Lincoln's  Speech 

Col.  Dudley  C.  Smith  and  Rev.  Jasper  L.  Douthit 

Song,  ' l  America  "  Audience 

Short  addresses Senator  Fran- 
cis B.  Wendling,  Prof.  H.  S.  Lyle,  Prof.  H.  D.  Sparks 

Recollection  of  Individual  Portraits George  D.  Chafee 

Song,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again" Audience 

Benediction Rev.  C.  F.  Lauer 

(1)  See  The  Beginnings  of  The  Republican  Party  in  Illinois,  by  William  A.  Meese, 
at  pp.  17  et  seq. 

(2)  Efforts  to  locate  the  actual  correspondence  which  led  to  arrangements  for  the 
debate  at  Shelbyville  were  unsuccessful.  In  The  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Herndon  and  Weik, 
Vol.  II.,  on  p.  56,  Mr.  Herndon  wrote:  "Lincoln,  having  as  usual  been  named  as  one  of  the 
presidential  electors,  canvassed  the  State,  making  in  all  about  fifty  speeches.  He  was  in 
demand  everywhere.  I  have  before  me  a  package  of  letters  addressed  to  him,  inviting  him 
to  speak  at  almost  every  county  seat  in  the  State  *  *  *" 

Mr.  Weik  was  asked  to  search  through  this  "package  of  letters"  for  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Thornton  meeting.  He  replied  as  follows:  "*  *  *  I  beg  to  say  I  can  find 
among  the  Lincoln  papers  which  I  have  nothing  that  in  any  way  relates  to  the  debate 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  Anthony  Thornton  of  Shelbyville  in  1856,  which  incident  is 
referred  to  in  your  letter.  In  June,  1895,  I  visited  Judge  Thornton  at  his  home  in  Shelby- 
ville and  have  preserved  the  notes  of  my  interview  with  him,  from  which  I  venture  to  quote 
as  follows:  'In  June,  1856,  after  having  been  a  Whig  all  my  life,  I  joined  the  Democratic 
party.  Lincoln  and  I  held  a  debate  here  in  Shelbyville.  I  gave  him  the  opening  speech  as 
a  courtesy,  but  he  consumed  three  hours  and  tired  the  crowd  out  for  me.'  " 

(3)<  Anthony  Thornton  Autobiographical  Notes,  in  possession  of  George  D.  Chafee, 
Shelbyville,   Illinois. 

(4)  The  debate  was  held  in  the  second  courthouse  of  Shelby  County.  The  first  one 
was  built  of  logs  in  1827-8  and  cost  $110.00.  William  Hall,  Sr.,  was  its  builder.  In  1832  it 
was  replaced  by  a  brick  and  stone  structure  forty  feet  square  and  twenty-three  feet  high. 
The  courtroom  occupied  the  entire  ground  floor,  and  here  Lincoln  tried  many  cases.  In 
1834  the  interior  was  improved  and  in  1837  a  cupola  was  added.  It  cost  $1,094.00  as  first 
constructed  and  stood  in  the  center  of  a  public  sauare  in  Shelbyville.  For  thirty  years 
Shelby  County  used  this  small  building. 

(5)  Anthony  Thornton  Autobiographical  Notes. 

(6)  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  Judge  Thornton's  worry.  Every  attendant  except 
a  few  fortunate  enough  to  be  inside  the  court  railing  had  to  stand  up  on  a  brick  floor  during 
the  entire  discussion.     Apparently  Judge  Thornton  never  quite  forgave  Mr.  Lincoln. 

(7)  It  is  not  impossible  that  Judge  Thornton  erred  in  this  regard.  Thornton  never 
debated  with  Lincoln  at  any  subsequent  time,  but  at  least  once  he  spoke  from  the  same 
platform  on  political  issues.  See  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  Ill — Lincoln  Series, 
Vol.  I — on  p.  562,  "Humor  of  The  Campaign,"  for  an  account  of  a  meeting  in  Sullivan, 
Illinois. 

(8)  Surely  Rev.  Douthit  refers  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  debate  rather  than 
to  any  other  Shelby  County  speech,  for  it  was  unquestionably  in  the  debate  Mr.  Lincoln 
told  of  his  reasons  for  becoming  a  Republican.  His  affiliation  was  quite  recent  and  thereto- 
fore he  had  appeared  in   Shelby   County  as  a  Whig. 

(9)  Letter  to  H.  H.  C,  June  21,  1917. 

(10)  "I  went  to  Judge  Thornton  first  when  I  undertook  the  work  and  he  agreed  to  help 
me  all  he  could.  From  him  I  learned  about  the  judge's  bench,  the  jury  box,  railing,  chairs, 
brick  floor,  windows  and  general  grouping  in  the  courthouse.     His  recollection  was  very  clear. 

"Next  I  went  to  Judge  Moulton  and  told  him  I  was  preparing  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
debate  between   Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  Thornton. 
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"  'Debate?  snorted  Judge  Moulton.     'There  wasn't  any  debate.     Lincoln  made  a  speech!'  " 
Interview  with  Robert  Marshall  Root,  May  8,  1917. 

(11)  Anthony  Thornton  rounded  out  his  career  brilliantly.  His  debate  with  Lincoln 
was  followed  by  thirteen  meetings  during  1860  with  Leonard  Swett  of  Bloomington.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  made  a  major  of  militia  and  later  was  captain  of  a  company  of  Shelby- 
ville  men  all  over  six  feet  tall.     The  company,  however,  never  was  accepted  for  service. 

In  the  convention  of  1847  he  helped  revise  the  Illinois  constitution  adopted  in  1848.  Later 
he  went  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  also  was  a  member  of  the  fruitless  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1862.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat.  Upon  renomination 
by  his  party,  he  declined  to  make  the  race.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  and  served  three  years.  During  his  service  on  the  bench  he  wrote  opinions 
in  many  cases  yet  cited  as  leading  authorities  in  the  State.     Then  he  resigned. 

In  December,  1873,  Judge  Thornton  helped  to  organize  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association 
and  was  its  first  president,  being  twice  re-elected.  In  August,  1895,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  by  Governor  Altgeld,  which  was  the  last  office  of  public 
importance  he  ever  filled. 

He  died  on  September  10,  1904. 

(12)  Through  the  open  window  in  the  courthouse  wall  as  painted  by  Mr.  Root  can  be 
discerned  in  the  distance  an  old  frame  building.  This  was  the  Thornton  bank,  store  and 
warehouse.     The  artist  used  an  old  photograph  of  the  building  for  copy. 
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